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THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

INTRODUCTION. 

So  riwch  success  as  trade  unions  in  the  United  States 
have  as  yet  attained  is  due  in  considerable  measure  to 
their  combination  for  concerted  action.  Before  1850  a 
trade  union  seldom  extended  beyond  the  members  of  a 
trade  in  a  single  town.  [Gradually,  however,  the  work¬ 
men  have  responded  to  the  increasing  need  for  a  larger 
unity  until  to-day  one  can  no  longer  think  of  trade 
unions  as  local  bodies  with  a  narrow  range  of  influence, 
but  as  organizations  of  national  extent  and  national  im¬ 
portance./  In  the  following  pages  a  study  is  made  of 
the  most  comprehensive  labor  organization  in  America, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,*  which  aims  to  unite 
for  concerted  action  “  every  trade  and  labor  organization 
in  America  under  the  trades-union  system  of  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

'Only  two  accounts,  both  slight,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  have  been  published  :  by  President  Samuel  Gompers,  in  The 
Labor  Movement :  the  Problem  of  To-day,  (edited  by  George  E. 
McNeill),  pp.  596a-S96p,  and  by  P.  J.  McGuire,  The  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor — Its  History  and  Aims,  published  as  an  appendix  to 
the  reprint  by  the  Federation  of  a  pamphlet  on  Trade  Unions  by  Wm. 
Trant,  pp.  38-43..  The  chief  printed  sources  of  information  are  :  ( i ) 
Reports  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Federation.  (2)  Two  verba¬ 
tim  reports  of  debates  in  the  conventions  of  1890  and  1894  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Federation  to  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  to  socialism. 
(3)  The  American  Federationist,  the  official  journal  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  published  monthly  since  1894.  (4)  Eight  pamphlets  on  the 

principles  of  trade  unionism  and  the  eight  hour  movement,  published 
by  the  Federation. 
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I  wish  to  express  my  obligation  to  the  members  of  the  Fed  oration 
who  have  given  me  assistance,  especially  Messrs.  Poster,  Paruseth, 
Gompers,  Kreft,  Lloyd,  Morrison,  P.  J.  McGuire,  McNeill,  and  Stras- 
ser,  without  whose  aid  this  account  would  have  been  much  less  com¬ 
plete. 

The  Federation  has  never  published  accurate  statistics  of  the  total 
number  of  workmen  in  the  organizations  which  it  represents.  Estimates 
of  its  present  numbers,  given  me  by  several  prominent  men  in  the 
Federation,  vary  all  the  way  from  350,000  to  700,000. 


HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION, 


When  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  knxnded 
in  i88i,^inany  of  the  local  trade  unions  had  ai^feady  be¬ 
gun  to  learn  the  lesson  of  combination.  In  thife  decade 
before  the  Civil  War,  local  unions  in  several  industries 
had  united  into  national  unions  (often  called  “  interna¬ 
tional  ”  unions  when  they  included  Canadian  branches)  ; 
but  each  of  these  central  organizations  was  confined  to 
the  unions  of  a  single  trade.  The  next  step  was  the 
federation  of  all  the  unions  in  a  single  city,  of  whatever 
trade,  into  a  delegate  body,  usually  called  a  central  labor 
union.  What  these  central  labor  unions  do  for  the 
trades  unions  of  a  city,  the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor  does  for  the  trade  unions  of  the  country. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  not  without 
precedents  in  the  American  labor  movement.  Aside 
from  the  central  labor  unions  in  Cincinnati,  Boston 
and  New  York,  the  first  instance  of  a  federation 
which  included  trade  unions  of  various  trades  was 
the  National  Labor  Union.  This  organization,  founded 
at  Baltimore  in  1866,  could  fairly  be  called  a 
national  body,  embracing  as  it  did  the  strongest 
national  trade  unions  in  the  country.  Two  demands 
of  this  union  were  not  in  vain :  it  pointed  out  the 
need  of  a  national  labor  bureau,  and  it  worked  for  an 
eight  hour  day  for  all  government  employees.  But  the 
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union  itself  held  its  last  convention  in  1872,  when  it 
yielded  to  the  fatal  temptation  of  going  into  politics  and 
nominated  a  candidate,  David  Davis  of  Illinois,  for  the 
Presidency.  This  political  action  provoked  so  much 
discussion  that  on'e  local  union  after  another,  believing, 
as  Mr.  McGuire  says,  that  the  National  Labor  Union 
had  entered  a  field  of  operations  for  which  it  was  not 
intended,  withdrew  its  support. 

In  the  period  between  the  crisis  of  1873  and  the  year 
1881  half  a  dozen  labor  organizations  composed  of  work¬ 
men  from  various  trades  had  a  considerable  membership. 
They  were  not,  however,  wholly  of  a  trade  union  char¬ 
acter,  but  entered  largely  into  politics;  they  were  all 
secret  orders ;  and  most  of  them  "were  only  represented 
in  a  group  of  states.  At  least  three  attempts  were  made 
to  unite  these  organizations  into  a  large  federation,  but 
failed  owing  to  the  intense  rivalry  between  them,  each 
anxious  to  overreach  the  other.  Aside  from  the  national 
unions  in  a  few  trades,  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  labor  organizations  during  this  period  was  lack  of 
unity.  So  long  as  these  secret  orders,  some  of  which 
declared  that  trade  unions  had  outlived  their  usefulness, 
thrived,  any  comprehensive  trade  union  organization 
was  well  nigh  impossible.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  however,  all  these  secret  orders  were 
short-lived.*  Such,  in  brief,  had  been  the  development 
of  trade  union  organization  in  the  United  States  before 
1881,  when  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
founded. 

•These  organizations  are  described  by  Messrs.  Gompers  and  Mc¬ 
Guire  in  the  sketches  just  referred  to. 


The  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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The  preliminary  step  in  the  organization  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  was  a  convention  called  August  2,  1881,  at  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  by  two  secret  orders,  the  Knights  of  In¬ 
dustry,  and  the  Amalgamated  Labor  Union,  a  body  com¬ 
posed  of  the  disaffected  members  of  the  Knights  of  La¬ 
bor.  Although  on  the  face  of  the  call  the  object  of  this 
convention  was  the  establishment  of  a  national  labor 
congress,  its  real  object  (so  Mr.  McGuire  tells  us)  was 
the  foundation  of  a  new  secret  order  to  supplant  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  The  trades  union  delegates,  how¬ 
ever,  many  of  whom  at  this  time  were  also  members  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  successfully  opposed  this  plan. 
Instead,  they  issued  a  call  for  a  second  convention  at 
Pittsburg  in  the  same  year,  where  they  organized  the 
Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  of 
the  United  States,  which  became  in  1886  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Since  1889  the  latter  Federation 
has  recognized  the  continuity  of  organization  by  dating 
all  its  proceedings  from  1881. 

To  understand  the  organization  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  we  must  consider  the  various  forms  of 
unions  of  which  it  is  composed,  their  relation  to  each 
other  and  their  relative  importance.K  F'our  varieties  of 
trade  unions  are  affiliated  with  the  Federation, — local 
unions,  national  unions,  central  labor  unions  of  cities, 
and  state  federations.  Tlie  Federation  is  exclusively  an 
association  of  trade  unions,  and  has  no  direct  relations 
with  their  individual  members. 

Local  unions  are  the  most  elementary  form  of  trade 
union  organization.  Their  membership  is  confined  to 
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workmen  of  a  single  locality,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  federal  unions,  to  workmen  of  a  single  trade.  These 
federal  unions  are  local  unions  which  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  provide 
organization  for  workmen  in  occupations  in  which  no 
trade  unibiT'^sts,  or  in  which  the  workmen  are  too 
few  to  form^axiistinct  union.  The  federal  unions  are 
strictly  limited  in  extent ;  not  more  than  three  may  be 
chartered  in  the  same  city  and  no  workman  in  whose 
trade  a  local  union  already  exists  is  admitted.  They 
are  regarded  as  recruiting  unions  for  workmen  who  are 
to  be  organized  as  soon  as  possible  into  trades  unions  of 
their  various  trades. 

Ill  most  trades  the  local  unions  all  over  the  country 
are  united  into  a  national  union  of  the  trade,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  International  Typographical  Union.  In  the 
large  cities  the  trade  unions  of  all  trades  unite  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  labor  union,  and  in  some  states  the  trade  unions 
unite  in  a  state  federation  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
state  legislation  concerning  labor  matters. 
ifcrSince  the  same  local  trade  union  may  belong  to  all 
'thre'e  of  these  larger  organizations,  questions  of  disputed 
jurisdiction  easily  arise.  To  avoid  this  conflict  of  pow¬ 
ers  and  consequent  loss  of  efficiency,  the  Federation  has 
undertaken  to  guide  the  mutual  relations  of  these  organ¬ 
izations.  Its  invariable  policy  has  been  to  make  the 
national  unions  the  units  of  power  in  the  trade  union 
world,  with  complete  and  undivided  authority  over  their 
local  unions.  It  makes  great  efforts  to  form  a  compact 
national  union  in  every  trade,  and  requires  all  local 
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union'i  to  join  the  national  union  of  their  trade  on  pen¬ 
alty  suspension  from  the  Federation.  Thus  the  Fed¬ 
eration  aims  to  bring  about  the  combination  of  all  local 
trade  unions  into  national  unions,  which  in  turn  shall 
be  united  in  the  Federation. 

President  Gomp>ers  of  the  Federation  has  further  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  workmen  of  each  of  the  great  divisions 
of  industry  should  hold  a  convention  to  legislate  upon 
questions  which  affect  their  own  trade.  The  building 
trades,  the  boot  and  shoe  workers,  the  textile  workers, 
and  the  railway  workmen  (the  latter,  however,  are  not 
represented  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor)  now 
hold  such  conventions.  By  this  means  the  autonomy 
of  each  trade  is  still  more  firmly  secured.  Nothing  has 
yet  come  of  the  further  proposition  that  the  delegates  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  should  be  elected  by 
these  conventions. 

The  Federation  relegates  the  central  labor  unions  and 
state  federations  to  the  inferior  position  of  auxiliaries  in 
the  trade  union  movement.  In  no  event  are  they  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  unions. 
Their  value  as  a  power  to  enforce  local  demands,  such 
as  state  labor  laws  and  municipal  recognition  of  trade 
unions,  is,  however,  fully  recognized  by  the  Federation, 
which  instructs  the  national  organizations  to  urge  their 
local  unions  to  join  the  central  labor  union  in  their 
vicinity. 

The  workmen  who  are  united  through  these  trade 
unions  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  in  other 
respects  by  no  means  homogeneous.  Representing  the 
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most  diverse  forms  of  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  generally  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of*  each 
other’s  needs.  Some,  such  as  the  carpenters  and  point¬ 
ers,  are  comparatively  prosperous  skilled  artisans,  wJ^lose 
unions  charge  high  dues  and  give  important  insura\nce 
benefits.  Others  are  common  laborers  who  can  aiot 
easily  pay  considerable  dues.  Some  are  women.  Or¬ 
ganizations  of  farmers,  who  are  freeholders,  are  debanled 
from  membership  on  the  ground  that  they  are  assoc  Ra¬ 
tions  of  employers.  A  few  local  unions  of  farm  labortfers 
have  been  affiliated  with  the  Federation,  but  the  Fedeifa- 
tion  has  done  very  little  to  organize  farm  laborers,— |-a 
problem  of  extreme  difficulty.  For  the  most  part,  tli\e 
Federation  represents  more  or  less  skilled  workmen. 
The  race  differences  among  the  members  are  also  great, 
— the  German  element  being  especially  strong.  Except 
in  regard^  the  negroes,  however,  race  disputes  are  un¬ 
known.  Officially,  the  Federation  refuses  to  draw  a 
'ccdpr  line,  and  negroes  are  freely  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship,  although  they  are  debarred  from  some  Southern 
unions.  The  workmen  represented  are  also  of  all  sorts 
of  political  belief,  including,  as  we  shall  see,  a  group  of 
pronounced  socialists. 

Although  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  aims  to 
include  all  trade  unionists,  probably  more  than  one-half 
still  remain  outside.  The  five  railway  unions  which  are 
united  in  a  distinct  federation,  and  the  Bricklayers  In¬ 
ternational  Union  are  the  most  important  unions  which 
have  not  yet  joined  the  Federation.  There  is  a  growing 
disposition,  however,  among  the  railway  unions  in  favor 
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of  joining  the  Federation.  Aside  from  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  some  southern  and  western  trade  unions 
which  desire  a  federation  of  their  own,  most  of  these 
outside  labor  organizations  are  in  agreement  with  the 
Federation  in  the  larger  questions  of  policy,  and  even 
willingly  accord  to  the  Federation  the  leadership  of  the 
trade  union  movement.  For  this  reason  the  apparent 
lack  of  unity  in  the  trade  union  movement  becomes  less 
real ;  but  it  still  remains  true  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
movement  is  diminished  by  such  wide-spread  sectarian 
division. 

The  government  of  the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor,  as  its  name  implies,  is  of  a  federal  character.  As  in 
the  federal  government  of  the  United  States,  all  powers 
not  expressly  delegated  by  its  written  constitution  to  the 
central  body  are  reserved  to  the  various  units.  The 
Federation  aims  to  supplement,  not  to  supplant  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  trade  unions.  Each  affiliated  union  retains 
complete  autonomy  in  the  conduct  of  its  internal  affairs, 
its  funds,  its  strikes,  the  administration  of  its  insurance 
benefits,  and  all  matters  peculiar  to  its  trade.  More¬ 
over,  although  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Federation  represent  the  policy  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  this  policy  cannot  be  imposed  upon  any  union 
against  its  will.  The  rights  of  the  minority  are  thus 
made  secure.  The  sole  compulsory  power  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  is  the  right  to  suspend  or  expel  an  organization. 

By  this  simple  expedient  of  limiting  its  own  powers 
of  compulsion,  the  Federation  has  overcome  the  natural 
suspicion  of  the  various  trade  unions,  and  has  at  one 
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stroke  cut  clear  from  a  great  mass  of  internal  dissensions, 
otherwise  inevitable.  The  Federation  has  always  been 
clear-sighted  in  refusing  to  overstep  these  limits  of  ac¬ 
tion,  imposed  as  they  are  by  the  nature  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  a  federation  of  such  various  and  powerful  units 
as  the  national  trade  unions,  the  majority  can  only  co¬ 
erce  the  minority  on  pain  of  the  disaffection  and  event¬ 
ual  secession  of  this  minority.  The  decentralized  form 
of  the  Federation  has  been  proved  successful  by  the  per¬ 
manence  and  growth  of  the  organization.  The  real 
strength  of  a  voluntary  society  like  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  is  not  measured  by  its  powers  of  com¬ 
pulsion  but  rather  by  the  extent  to  which  it  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  loyalty  of  its  members. 

The  officers  of  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions  were  at  the  outset  confined  to  a  sec¬ 
retary  and  legislative  committee,  similar  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress 
after  which  it  was  modelled.  The  growing  need  of  per¬ 
manent  executive  officers  was  met,  however,  in  1887  by 
the  appointment  of  a  president  with  a  salary  of  $1,200 
a  year,  (since  increased  to  $1,800).  He  is  assisted  by  a 
secretary  with  a  salary  of  $1,500,  a  treasurer  and  four 
vice-presidents,  who  together  form  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil.  Since  this  council  meets  only  four  times  a  year, 
much  power  is  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  president. 
Almost  inevitably,  the  Federation,  which  in  1881  an¬ 
nounced  the  intention  of  having  no  salaried  officers,  de¬ 
veloped  the  need  of  an  efficient  and  permanent  execu¬ 
tive,  who  should  devote  all  his  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Federation. 
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The  strictness  with  which  the  Federation  respects  the 
local  autonomy  of  each  trade  appears  most  strikingly  on 
the  financial  side.  An  annual  tax  of  three  or  four  cents 
from  each  member  of  an  affiliated  national  trade  union, 
twenty-four  cents  from  each  member  of  a  local  union 
which  is  not  connected  with  any  national  union,  and  ten 
dollars  from  each  central  labor  union  and  state  federa¬ 
tion  has  proved  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Federation.'  This  income  is  used  to  pay  salaries, 
travelling  expenses,  printing,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
convention. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  tendency  of  the 
trade  unions  has  been  gradually  to  extend  the  financial 
powers  of  the  Federation,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  its 
executive.  At  first  the  F'ederation  had  no  power  to 
grant  money  in  aid  of  strikes ;  but  the  revised  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1887  gave  the  executive  council  the  right  to 
call  on  the  unions  for  financial  aid  for  strikes  which  it 
approved, — such  contributions  being,  however,  wholly 


'The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  Federation 
since  1886 : 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890 . 

1891. 

1892. 

1893- 

18^. 

1895- 

1896. 

1897. 


I  2,100.34 

4,512.55 

6,838.40 

23.849.74 

17,702.36 

17,834-51 

20,864.62 

15,346-43 

13.751-75 


16,290.18 

18,639.92 


The  revenue  for  1890  includes  over  $12,000  given  to  assist  the  car¬ 
penters  in  their  strike  for  eight  hours ;  and  that  for  1893  includes 
$7,043.66  contributed  to  the  cost  of  legal  defence  of  workmen  arrested 
during  the  Homestead  strike. 
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voluntary.  This  system  of  voluntary  aid  was  soon  felt 
to  be  insufficient,  and  in  1889  the  constitution  was 
amended  to  permit  the  Federation  to  levy  a  compulsory 
tax  of  not  more  than  two  cents  a  week  for  five  weeks  on 
each  member  of  the  affiliated  national  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  a  strike  or  lock-out  of  any  of  these 
unionsll  The  minority  presented  the  constitutional  ob¬ 
jection  that  such  assessments  were  beyond  the  power  of 
the  convention  and  foreign  to  the  federal  character  of 
its  organization.  But  the  need  of  funds  to  lend  weight 
to  the  demand  for  the  eight-hour  working  day  which  the 
Federation  was  to  support,  was  the  deciding  argument. 
Under  this  rule  the  Federation  gave  the  carpenters  more 
than  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  their  strike  for 
eight  hours.  The  more  far-reaching  proposal  to  estab¬ 
lish  by  tax  a  large  defense  fund,  which  should  be  lent 
or  given  to  the  organizations  which  contributed,  when 
they  become  involved  in  a  strike,  has  not  been  adopted 
by  the  Federation.  I 

The  policy  of  tWe  Federation  is  fixed  at  annual  con¬ 
ventions  by  the  delegates  from  the  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  conventions  are  held  in  December  at  a 
different  city  each  year,  and  are  open  to  the  public. 
The  voting  power  of  large  national  trade  unions  does 
not  increase  in  proportion  to  their  membership,  lest  they 
should  so  overwhelm  the  smaller  unions  as  to  cause  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  possible  secession.*  A  central  labor  un- 

*  Trade  unions  of  1,000  membere  have  i  vote. 

“  “  4,000  “  “  2  votes. 

“  “  8,000  “  “  3  “ 

“  “  16,000  “  “  4  " 

"  “  32,000  “  “  5  “ 
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ion  or  state  federation,  since  its  members  are  largely  the 
same  persons  who  compose  the  national  unions,  has  only 
one  vote.  A  few  important  questions  have  been  snb- 
initted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
affiliated  trade  unions.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that, 
beginning  in  1894,  the  Trade  Union  Congress  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  convention  of  the  Federation,  have  each 
sent  two  delegates  to  the  other’s  convention. 

The  conventions  consider  the  recommendations  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  annual  reports  and  also  a  mass  of  resolu¬ 
tions  (  144  in  the  convention  of  1897)  introduced  by  in¬ 
dividual  delegates.  The  custom  of  the  convention  is  to 
refer  all  reports  and  resolutions  at  once  to  committees 
which  either  recommend  or  disapprove  them.  The  com¬ 
mittees  are  appointed  by  the  president,  and  the  system 
undoubtedly  serves  to  steady  the  action  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  giving  a  measure  of  control  into  the  hands  of  the 
more  experienced  delegates. 


II. 


INTERNAL  POLICY,  RELATION  TO  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  objects  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are 
stated  in  its  constitution  as  follows : 

'  ^  I.  The  objects  of  this  Federation  shall  be  the  encouragement  and 

formation  of  local  Trade  and''  Lab^r  Unions,  and  the  closer  federation 
of  such  societies  throuj^  the  organization  of  Central  Trade  and  Labor 
Unions  in  every  city,  ajjd  the  further  combination  of  such  bodies,  into 
State,  Territorial,  or  Provincial  organizations,  to  secure  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  the  working  masses. 

2.  The  establishment  of  National  and  International  Trade  Unions, 
based  upon  a  strict  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of  each  trade,  and  the 
promotion  and  advancement  of  such  bodies. 

3.  An  American  Federation  of  all  National  and  International  Trade 
Unions,  to  aid  and  assist  each  other,  to  aid  and  encourage  the  sale  of 
union-label  goods,  and  to  secure  national  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
the  working  people  and  influence  public  opinion,  by  peaceful  and 
legal  methods,  in  favor  of  organized  labor. 

4.  To  aid  and  encourage  the  labor  press  of  America. 

Its  policy  is  thus  two-fold.  Besides  what  may  be 
called  the  external  policy,  such  as  the  promotion  of  legis- 
tion  and  the  encouragement  of  the  sale  of  union  label 
goods,  the  Federation  seeks  to  bring  about  by  means  of 
closer  federation  more  efficient  organization  of  the 
American  trade  union  movement.  This  work  within 
the  trade  union  world,  though  less  conspicuous  than  the 
external  activity  of  the  Federation,  and  on  that  account 
generally  ignored,  deserves  careful  consideration. 

Organizers  of  the  Federation— over  three  hundred  in 
all — work  to  bring  the  unions  of  a  trade  together  in  a 
national  union,  and  especially  to  organize  new  local 
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unions.  These  organizers  receive  no  pay,  except  neces¬ 
sary  expenses.  Of  late  they  have  been  devoting  especial 
attention  to  the  difficult  problem  of  organizing  unskilled 
laborers. 

The  Federation  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
more  experienced  trade  unionists  give  wholesome  advice 
to  the  cruder  and  less  efficient  unions.  Year  after  year 
president  Gompers,  in  his  annual  reports,  has  urged  the 
unions  to  strengthen  their  organization  by  charging  high 
dues  and  adopting  a  system  of  insurance  benefits.  A 
well-filled  treasury,  he  points  out,  is  one  of  a  trade 
union’s  most  potent  arguments  against  an  unwilling  em¬ 
ployer  ;  the  benefit  funds,  for  sick,  funeral,  disability, 
and  out-of-work  benefits  enable  a  trade  union  to  do  more 
for  its  members ;  and  above  all  the  existence  of  benefit 
funds  secures  a  permanency  in  the  membership  of  the 
trade  union.  It  was  the  unions  without  funds  which 
broke  up  during  the  depression  of  1893,  while  the  only 
national  trade  union  affiliated  with  the  Federation  which 
had  a  continuous  growth  in  membership  during  this 
same  period  was  the  one  which  had  the  system  of  high 
dues  and  benefits  generally  established.  Further,  only 
those  unions  which  maintain  their  membership  intact 
during  dull  periods  of  industry  are  prepared  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  first  sign  of  returning  good  times.  This 
attitude  of  president  Gompers  is  heartily  endorsed  by 
the  conventions  of  the  Federation ;  the  convention  of 
1896  resolved  that  no  local  union  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  affiliated  with  the  Federation  unless  its  dues 
were  at  least  fifty  cents  a  month.  Not  many  years  ago, 
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such  a  proposal  would  have  met  with  strong  opposition, 
but  now  most  unions  have  come  to  appreciate  the  ad- 

I  vantages  of  substantial  regular  dues. 

1^  -The  great  lack  of  unity  in  the  American  trade  union 
movement  has  often  resulted  in  the  existence  of  rival 
trade  unions  in  the  same  trade.  The  division  in  authority 
resulting  from  this  dual  organization  is  uniformly  bad. 
The  employer  has  to  deal  with  two  sets  of  trade  union 
officials  instead  of  one ;  and  as  a  rule,  the  two  organi¬ 
zations  have  ended  in  giving  much  more  energy  to  fight¬ 
ing  each  other  than  to  advancing  the  interests  of  their 
members.  The  American  Federation  has  taken  a  firm 
stand  against  this  needless  dual  organization.  It  invari¬ 
ably  refuses  to  recognize  more  than  one  national  organi¬ 
zation  in  a  single  trade,'  and  it  undertakes  to  protect 
the  organization  which  it  recognizes  against  both  rivals 
and  seceders. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  the  rival  labor  organization  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  which  had  existed  since  1869.  The 
Federation  and  the  Knights  both  included  work¬ 
men  of  various  trades,  but  they  differed  radically 
in  their  forms  of  organization.  While  the  Knights 
admitted  any  one  to  membership,  (except  the  three 
ostracized  classes  of  lawyers,  bankers  and  saloon¬ 
keepers)  the  Federation  closely  confined  its  membership 
to  workingmen.  ’  The  organization  of  the  Knights 

’  The  case  of  the  American  branches  of  the  (English)  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  is  an  exception.  They  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  consent  of  the 
American  society,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
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rested  on  lodges  founded  by  the  central  order,  and 
power  was  strongly  centralized ;  the  units  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  were  strong,  independent 
national  unions.  The  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  bodies  however,  lay  in  the  composition  of  the 
local  units.  The  Knights  tried  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  to  organize  in  the  same  local  assemblies  all  classes 
of  workmen,  regardless  of  vocation.  The  local  unions 
represented  in  the  Federation,  on  the  contrary,  comprise 
only  workmen  of  a  single  trade  (with  the  unimportant 
exception  of  the  federal  unions).  The  Federation  deems 
it  a  mistake  to  invest  authority  over  the  affairs  of  a 
trade  in  a  union  in  which  other  trades  are  represented  ; 
and  asserts  the  principle  that  the  workmen  of  a  craft 
alone  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  craft. 

When  the  Federation  was  first  founded,  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations  apparently  intended  to  live  harmoniously 
together.  At  the  Federation  convention  of  1881  nearly 
half  the  delegates  represented  local  assemblies  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  Trouble  soon  arose,  however,  from 
the  rivalry  between  the  organizations  of  the  Knights 
and  the  Federation  among  workmen  in  the  same  trade. 
The  unions  of  the  Knights  provoked  great  bitterness  of 
feeling  by  accepting  workmen  as  members  whom  the 
trade  unions  had  declared  “  unfair.”  In  some  cases, 
when  a  trade  union  went  on  strike,  the  Knights  went 
so  far  as  to  organize  the  workmen  who  took  their  places 
into  one  of  their  local  assemblies.  The  resulting  differ¬ 
ences  developed  into  an  ugly  fight.  Several  conferences 
between  the  two '  organizations  utterly  failed  to  bring 
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about  an  agreement.  The  Federation  demanded  that 
the  Knights  of  Labor  should  surrender  all  their 
authority  in  trade  union  affairs,  which  had  become  their 
chief  concern,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  educational 
branch  of  their  work.  The  struggle  has  continued  in¬ 
termittently  ever  since.  In  several  instances  the  rival 
local  organizations  in  the  same  trade  have  fought  each 
other  till  they  forgot  their  trade  interests,  greatly  to  the 
convenience  of  the  employers.  For  a  time  both  organi¬ 
zations  suffered  ;  but  as  the  final  result  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  steadily  grown,  while  the 
membership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  owing  both  to 
its  political  intrigues  and  to  the  imperfect  basis  of  its 
trade  organization,  has  dwindled  until  today  the  order 
is  not  strong  enough  except  in  a  few  localities  to  be  a 
serious  rival  to  the  Federation. 

The  conflict  was  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  of  course, 
but  deeper  than  that  it  was  a  conflict  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  principles  of  organization  underlying  the  two  or¬ 
ders.  Under  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  policy  of  the 
workmen  in  a  trade  might  be  fixed,  in  part  at  least,  by 
men  outside  the  trade.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  supported  by  the  national  trade  unions,  gained  a 
victory  for  the  principle  that  the  members  of  a  trade 
should  have  undivided  authority  over  the  affairs  of  that 
trade. 


III. 


I  EXTERNAL  POLICY. 

The  exertions  of  the  Federation  to  bring  order  and 
j  unity  into  the  trade  union  movement  have  all  been  to 
j  ^  one  chief  end, — to  develop  a  trade  union  organization, 
i  which  would  give  greater  force  to  its  demands.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  consider  what  these  demands  are.  To  under- 

! 

stand  the  full  significance  of  the  policy  of  the  Federation, 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  not  only  reflects  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  large  number  of  trade  unionists,  but  that, 
viewed  from  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  fairly  typical 
of  the  opinions  and  desires  of  a  large  and  active  cla.ss  of 
voters  in  our  body  politic.  The  chief  external  activities 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  may  be  grouped 
under  two  main  heads  :  first,  the  promotiqn^f  trade  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  ordinarily  reserved  to  the  individual  trade 
unions,  and  secondly,  the  attainment  of  labor  legislation. 

Certain  departments  of  trade  union  activity  lie,  strictly, 
outside  th^  scope  of  the  Federation.  The  Federation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  insurance  of  workmen  by 
trade  unions,  further  than  to  suggest  its  value.  The 
power  of  initiative  in  such  trade  matters  as  boycotts,  the 
use  of  the  union  label,  and  strikes,  is  also  reserved  to  the 
individual  trade  unions.  Yet  the  Federation  gives  its 
support  to  the  policy  already  fixed  by  the  unions ;  and 
this  support  may  be  very  considerable. 

Boycotts,  which  the  Federation  had  once  or  twice  en- 
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dorsed  in  the  preceding  years,  first  began  to  occupy  an 
important  place  in  its  policy  in  1887.  When  the  Fed¬ 
eration  approves  a  boycott,  it  undertakes  to  make  the 
fact  that  the  employer  in  question  has  been  declared  un¬ 
fair,  as  widely  known  as  possible.  Lists  of  such  employers 
are  printed  each  month  in  the  American  Federationist 
under  the  heading,  “  We  don’t  patronize.”  Especially 
in  cases  where  a  strike  is  impracticable,  for  example, 
when  an  employer  refuses  to  employ  workmen  who  are 
members  of  a  trade  union,  the  Federation  regards  the 
boycott  as  an  effective  means  of  warfare.  While  all 
trade  unionists  support  the  boycott  in  principle,  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  that  it  is  most  effective  when  used 
sparingly.  At  first  the  number  of  firms  boycotted  was 
so  great  that  workmen  could  not  remember  them ;  but 
since  1893  the  Federation  has  attempted  to  concentrate 
the  attention  of  its  members  on  the  boycotting  of  a  few 
leading  firms.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Federation 
does  its  best  to  administer  this  system  of  boycotts  fairly. 
Its  executive  council  never  approves  the  application  of  a 
trade  union  for  a  boycott  until  the  firm  involved  has 
been  given  opportunity  to  present  its  side  of  the  case. 
The  executive  council  also  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  leading  to  the  boycott, — with 
such  success  that  President  Gompers  reports  that  fully 
one-third  of  the  cases  are  thus  adjusted  without  its  be¬ 
coming  necessary  to  put  the  firm  on  the  “  unfair  list.  ” 
The  use  of  the  ‘  union  label  ’  to  designate  goods  man¬ 
ufactured  under  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  trade 
union,  originated  by  the  cigar-makers  in  1874,  has  since 
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become  very  general.’  In  1897  the  Federation,  besides 
having  its  own  label,  endorsed  the  labels  of  twenty-seven 
national  trade  unions.  The  ‘  union  label,  ’  like  the  boy¬ 
cott,  is  a  means  of  discriminating  against  ‘  unfair  ’  firms, 
but  its  effectiveness  goes  farther.  By  promoting  the  de¬ 
mand  for  goods  marked  ‘  union  made,  ’  it  is  calculated  to 
lead  employers  to  give  the  preference  to  trade  union 
workmen  in  order  to  secure  the  right  to  use  the  ‘  union 
label.  ’  The  absence  of  this  label  from  an  article  of 
common  use,  and  especially  from  articles  like  beer  or 
tobacco,  seriously  interferes  with  its  sale  among  working¬ 
men.  “  This  weapon  [the  union  label] ,”  says  president 
Gompers,  “is  productive  of  good  results  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  less  energy  than  any  other  at  the  command 
of  labor.”  While  the  establishment  and  control  of 
‘  union  labels  ’  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  national 
trade  unions,  the  Federation  does  what  it  can  to  encour¬ 
age  the  purchase  of  ‘  union  label  ’  goods. 

The  Federation  regards  strikes,  including  ‘sympa¬ 
thetic  ’  strikes,  as  inevitable  under  present  conditions. 
Those  strikes  in  which  the  employers  refuse  to  treat 
with  committees  of  their  workmen  appeal  especially  to 
the  workingman.  The  president’s  annual  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  urge  the  trade  unions  to-slmw  di.scrimination  and 
learn  when-  not  to  st]-jkp, — when  they  are  improperly 
organized,  or  on  a  falling  market,  or  when  they  have  an 
empty  treasury.  The  ordering  and  conduct  of  strikes  is 
a  power  which  the  individual  trade  unions  prefer  to 

*  John  Graham  Brooks,  The  Trade  Union  Label,  Bulletin  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Labor,  No.  15,  (March,  1898),  pp.  197-2 19. 
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keep  in  their  own  hands.  Strikes  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  eight-hour  working  day,  however,  while  ordered 
as  usual  by  the  unions,  have  been  planned  in  conference 
with  the  Federation.  The  eight-hour  day  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  desired  by  trade  unionists  that  the  Federation, 
by  general  consent,  has  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
eight-hour  movement. 

At  the  Federation  convention  of  1884,  a  general  strike 
for  the  eight-hour  day  was  planned  to  take  place  May  i, 
1886.  Each  organization  was  to  determine  for  itself 
whether  it  would  join  the  movement.  Four  of  the  na¬ 
tional  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the  Federation  entered 
the  fight  for  the  eight-hour  day.  Of  these,  the  cigar- 
makers  and  the  German  printers  were  successful ;  the 
furniture  workers  compromised  on  nine  hours ;  and  the 
carpenters  won  the  eight-hour  day  in  seven  cities,  and 
compromised  on  nine  hours  in  eighty-four  cities. 

Two  years  later  the  Federation  began  a  renewed  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  the  eight-hour  working  day  in  1890,  by 
devoting  the  year  1889  to  such  systematic  preparation 
as  had  never  been  known  in  the  American  trade  union 
movement  before.  It  collected  information  from  the  va¬ 
rious  unions  as  to  their  strength,  especially  their  finan¬ 
cial  resources,  and  their  readiness  to  strike  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  it  threw  its  whole  strength  into  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  make  more  real  to  the  workmen  the  ideal  of 
eight  hours  for  work.  It  distributed  eight-hour  tracts 
by  Messrs.  Lemuel  Danryid,  George  Gunton,  and  George 
E.  McNeill ;  it  sent  out  several  speakers  and  appointed 
four  days  on  which  mass  meetings  in  favor  of  the  imme- 
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diate  enforcement  of  the  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day 
should  be  held  all  over  the  country.  On  September  2, 
1889,  such  meetings  were  held  in  four  hundred  and 
twenty  cities  and  towns.  It  may  be  worth  while,  even 
at  the  risk  of  undue  digression,  to  consider  the  arguments 
for  the  eight-hour  day  which  were  advanced  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Federation. 

Great  stress  was  laid,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  so¬ 
cial  value,  as  well  as  the  value  to  the  individual  work¬ 
man,  of  increased  leisure.  But  another  argument  was 
given  prominence,  well  calculated  to  make  the  eight- 
hour  movement  popular.  All  the  writers  of  the  eight- 
hour  tracts  proclaimed  that  shorter  hours  brought  higher 
wages.  As  the  rhyme  expressed  it, 

“  Whether  you  work  by  the  piece,  or  work  by  the  day, 
Decreasing  the  hours  increases  the  pay.  ” 

Up  to  this  time  workmen  in  America  had  usually  been 
more  ready  to  strike  to  maintain  or  increase  wages  than 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  work  below  ten,  at  the  risk  of  any 
reduction  of  wages.  But  here  was  a  mode  of  reasoning 
which  avoided  this  disagreeable  dilemma  by  telling  the 
workman  that  he  could  have  at  once  more  leisure  and 
more  pay.  The  argument  in  support  of  this  statement 
was  as  follows :  “  The  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  day 
would  tend  to  increase  w’ages  in  two  ways,  first,  by  re¬ 
ducing  enforced  idleness  ;  second,  by  creating  new  wants 
and  raising  the  standard  of  living.  ”  ' 

'  George  Gunton,  The  Social  and  Economic  Importance  of  the 
Eight  Hour  Movement,  p.  13. 
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All  the  Federation  writers  distinctly  repudiated  the 
assertion,  made  so  much  of  by  many  economists,  ‘  that  a 
workman  would  do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  he 
now  does  in  ten.  They  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  shortening  of  the  working  day  would  lessen  the 
amount  produced  daily  by  each  workman,  and,  therefore, 
lead  generally  to  the  employment  of  more  workmen, — 
as  it  undoubtedly  would  in  the  case  of  many  workmen, 
such  as  railway  employees,  whose  work  is  of  the  nature 
of  personal  services.  This  increased  demand  for  labor 
would,  it  was  argued,  result  both  in  a  rise  in  wages  and 
in  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 

Workmen  believe  that  this  increased  demand  for  labor 
under  the  eight-hour  system  will  help  counteract  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  rapid  introduction  of  machiner}% 
which  operates  to  throw  workmen  out  of  employment 
not  only  directly,  but,  as  they  believe,  indirectly  also, 
by  causing  overproduction  and  industrial  depression. 
They  demand  the  eight-hour  day,  therefore,  as  a  form  of 
compensation  for  the  hardship  which  they  believe  the 
rapid  introduction  of  machinery  brings  upon  them.  In 
another  way  workmen  see  a  close  relation  between  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  their  demand  for  shorter 
hours.  They  base  the  demand  on  their  right  to  share 
in  the  increased  production  which  the  invention  of 
machinery  has  made  possible.  Contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  never 
opposed  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Of  course  indi¬ 
vidual  trade  unionists  protest  against  the  machines 


'  Thus  by  Mr.  John  Rae,  Eight  Hours  for  Work. 
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which  have  made  their  skilled  hand  labor  worthless,  as 
other  people  oppose  legislation  which  interferes  with 
their  personal  or  corporate  interests.  P>en  these  work¬ 
men  feel,  however,  as  one  delegate  expressed  it,  “  We 
could  not  go  on  record  as  fighting  machinery,”  and 
every  workman  realizes  that  the  introduction  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is  inevitable.  The  Federation,  therefore,  in¬ 
stead  of  entering  upon  a  quixotic  fight  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery,  seeks  to  obtain  for  the  workmen 
a  greater  share  in  the  resulting  increase  of  national 
wealth,  in  the  shape  of  better  conditions  of  work,  higher 
wages,  and  shorter  hours. 

The  trade  union  arguments  for  the  eight-hour  working 
day  stand  thus :  it  will  benefit  society  as  well  as  the 
workmen ;  it  will  make  it  easier  for  workmen  to  find 
employment ;  it  will  increase  wages ;  and  finally,  it  is 
only  ‘  fair  ’  that  in  this  way  the  workmen  should  share 
in  the  progpress  due  to  the  genius  of  invention. 

In  good  degree  owing  to  the  eight-hour  agitation  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  workman’s  latent 
desire  for  the  eight-hour  day  is  becoming  what  Mill 
would  have  called  ‘effective.’  Already  president 
Gompers  can  say  with  truth,  “  The  foremost  demand  of 
the  organized  labor  movement  is  for  a  shorter  workday.” 

In  the  eight-hour  strike  of  1886  the  Federation  had 
merely  given  its  moral  support  to  all  the  striking  trade 
unions ;  but  in  1890  it  adopted  a  far  better  strategic 
plan.  It  singled  out  the  carpenters  as  the  trade  in  which 
a  strike  for  eight  hours  gave  the  most  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  concentrated  its  efforts  in  the  financial  support 
of  the  strike  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
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and  Joiners.  For  the  first  time  the  Federation  levied  a 
strike  asse.ssment,  which  enabled  it  to  give  the  carpen¬ 
ters  over  twelve  thousand  dollars  toward  the  expenses  of 
their  strike.  As  a  result  of  this  strike,  46,197  carpen¬ 
ters  enjoyed  shorter  hours  of  work  and  the  eight-hour 
day  became  the  general  rule  in  several  large  cities.  At 
the  same  time  eight-hour  strikes  were  also  successful  in 
several  other  industries.  The  plan  of  the  Federation 
was  to  continue  to  aid  eight-hour  strikes  of  one  national 
trade  union  after  another,  as  they  became  strong  enough 
to  demand  the  eight-hour  day.  Further  effort  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  frustrated  by  the  industrial  depression  since 
1893- 

Workmen  may  obtain  the  eight-hour  day,  not  only  by 
voluntary  concession  of  employers  and  by  direct  trade 
union  action,  as  in  the  eight-hour  strikes  of  1886  and 
1890,  but  also  by  legal  enactment.  The  Federation  has 
done  much  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  1869, 
granting  the  eight-hour  day  to  most  government  em¬ 
ployees,  and  to  secure  extensions  of  this  law  to  apply  to 
letter-carriers  and  to  workmen  employed  by  government 
contractors.  It  also  urges  the  passage  of  similar  laws 
for  state,  county,  and  municipal  employees. 

The  convention  of  1894  endorsed  the  demand  for  a 
national  law,  limiting  the  daily  hours  of  work  of  all 
workmen  to  eight.  It  was  recognized  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  to  permit  Congress  to  legislate 
on  hours  of  labor  would  first  be  necessary.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  the  Federation  had  given  its  support 
to  the  proposal  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult  male 
workmen,  in  all  occupations,  by  law. 


IV. 


I 


LEGISLATION,  SECURED  OR  DEMANDED. 

The  most  important  activity  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  except  perhaps  the  attainment  of  closer 
federation  among  trade  unions,  has  always  been  “  to 
secure  national  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  people.”  Each  convention  instructs  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  council  to  work  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  certain  laws.  The  executive  council  then 
causes  bills  embodying  the  desired  legislation  to  be 
drafted  ;  and  does  earnest  personal  work  among  Con¬ 
gressmen,  especially  the  members  of  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  on  labor,  to  secure  their  passage.  An  equally 
important  part  of  this  work  has  been  to  watch  proposed 
legislation  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  un¬ 
favorable  to  organized  labor.  An  example  of  this  nega¬ 
tive  work  was  the  activity  of  the  officers  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  in  helping  defeat  bills  which  were  introduced  into 
Congress  and  several  state  legislatures,  ostensibly  to  pre¬ 
vent  conspiracies  among  employers  to  blacklist  work¬ 
men.  Although  the  Federation  desires  such  legislation, 
it  opposed  these  particular  bills  on  the  ground  that  they 
contained  provisions  which  would  prove  injurious  to 
trade  unions. 

The  Federation  leaves  the  work  of  securing  state 
labor  legislation  to  its  state  branches  and  to  the  central 
labor  unions.  Occasionally,  however,  it  renders  some 
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slight  aid  by  sending  one  of  its  officers  to  testify  before 
a  committee  of  the  state  legislature,  or  by  distributing 
copies  of  a  state  law  which  it  deems  excellent,  as  a 
model  for  legislation  in  other  states.  The  Federation 
has  endorsed  state  laws  forbidding  the  ‘  truck’  system, 
and  making  compulsory  the  more  frequent  payment  of 
wages,  laws  to  secure  workmen  a  first  lien  upon  property 
which  is  the  product  of  their  labor,  laws  compelling 
better  sanitary  conditions  in  dwellings,  bake-shops,  and 
factories,  and  for  the  protection  of  women  workers  and 
of  workmen  in  unhealthful  trades,  and  a  law  to  secure 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven  to  all  workers.  In  regard  to 
the  important  question  of  the  liability  of  employers  for 
accident  to  their  workmen,  the  trade  unions  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  England,  have  long  striven  to  se¬ 
cure  a  reversal  by  statute  of  the  common  law  rule  by 
which  an  employer  is  not  liable  for  injuries  suffered  by 
his  employees  through  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  work¬ 
man.  The  Federation  favors  a  statute  law  giving  em¬ 
ployees  the  same  right  to  damages  for  personal  in¬ 
juries  which  other  persons  have,  and  has  recommended 
the  Massachusetts  employers’  liability  law  for  adoption 
in  other  states.  The  Federation  also  proposes  state 
laws  making  it  illegal  for  employers  to  discharge  an 
employee  because  of  his  connection  with  any  labor  or¬ 
ganization  or  to  require  their  workmen  to  sign  a  so-called 
‘iron-clad  contract,’  binding  themselves  not  to  join  a 
trade  union. 

The  national  legislation  desired  by  the  Federation 
covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  A  few  resolutions. 
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while  less  directly  affecting  the  policy  of  trade  unions, 
serve  to  record  what  a  large  class  of  workmen  think  in 
regard  to  certain  questions  of  the  day.  In  political 
questions  the  Federation  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
the  Australian  ballot,  civil  service  reform,  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  primary  elections,  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  popular  vote,  and  direct  legislation  in  state 
and  municipal  governments  by  means  of  the  initiative 
and  referei'diim.  Almost  every  convention  has  passed 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  education  of 
children.  The  government  is  also  urged  to  acquire  the 
telegraph  and  telephone '  and  to  establish  postal  savings 
banks.  With  the  exception  of  these  more  general  reso¬ 
lutions,  however,  the  Federation  has  confined  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  laws  which  could  fairly  be  classed  as  labor 
legislation. 

While  most  of  the  laws  which  the  Federation  advo¬ 
cates  affect  the  welfare  of  the  entire  body  of  trade  union 
workmen,  it  occasionally  endeavors  to  secure  special 
laws  for  certain  trades.  It  endorsed  the  law  passed  in 
1893,  to  prevent  accidents  to  railroad  employees  by  com¬ 
pelling  railroads  to  provide  their  cars  with  automatic 
couplers ;  and  it  endeavors  to  secure  laws  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  seamen  by  requiring  im¬ 
proved  forecastles,  a  better  scale  of  rations,  protection  of 
seamen’s  wages,  freedom  of  seamen  to  quit  their  employ¬ 
ment  when  their  vessel  is  in  port,  and  inspection  of  sea¬ 
worthiness  of  vessels.  To  aid  the  states  in  their  efforts 

’  Only  one  convention  of  the  Federation,  in  1892,  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  state  ownership  of  railroads. 
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to  suppress  the  sweating  system,  the  Federation  has 
favored  a  national  law  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
goods  made  in  sweat-shops. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  more  important  general  leg¬ 
islation  which  the  Federation  has  urged  upon  Congress. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Federation,  each  convention  de¬ 
manded  laws  permitting  the  incorporation  of  trade 
unions  “  in  order  that  the  property  of  the  laboring  classes 
may  have  the  same  protection  as  the  property  of  other 
classes.”  Although  such  laws  were  passed  by  Congress 
and  by  six  states,  very  few  trade  unions  have  become 
incorporated,  and  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  Federation 
for  such  laws  has  altogether  ceased.  The’  truth  is,  that 
almost  all  trade  unions  have  come  to  believe  that  incor¬ 
poration  would  bring  them  no  advantages  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  added  responsibilities,  such  as  the 
liability  to  be  sued  as  a  society,  which  it  would  impose. 
Trade  unions  also  prefer  to  remain  unincorporated  in 
order  better  to  avoid  the  control  of  the  courts,  which 
they  so  much  distrust. 

A  number  of  laws  which  have  been  favored  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  including  laws  to  restrict 
the  number  of  apprentices,  to  abolish  the  contract  sys¬ 
tem  of  convict  labor,  and  to  prohibit  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers  and  of  alien  laborers  under  contract, 
and  the  proposed  law  for  the  further  restriction  of  immi¬ 
gration,  may  be  classed  as  attempts  of  the  workmen  to 
set  bounds  to  what  seems  to  them  the  dangerous  compe¬ 
tition  of  “  cheap  labor.”  The  opposition  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  to  the  system  of  letting  out  national,  state,  and  mu- 
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nicipal  work  by  contract,  on  the  ground  that  the  con¬ 
tractors  discriminate  against  organized  labor  in  favor  of 
inferior  workmen  at  reduced  wages,  may  be  placed  in 
the  same  category.  Legislation  restricting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  women  and  children,  and  forbidding  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  al¬ 
though  it  is  also  favored  on  other  grounds,  is  at  the  same 
time  regarded  by  the  Federation  as  another  efficient 
means  of  restricting  the  competition  of  cheaper  labor. 

Twenty  years  ago  most  American  trade  unionists 
favored  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  apprentices ; 
and  the  earliest  conventions  of  the  Federation  passed 
resolutions  in  favor  of  uniform  apprentice  laws  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  demand  was  soon  discarded  as 
futile  in  tlie  face  of  the  changing  conditions  of  industry 
due  primarily  to  the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery. 
A  few  trade  unions,  such  as  the  plumbers,  steamfitters, 
bricklayers,  and  iron  moulders,  still  make  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  apprentices ;  but  most  unions,  like  the 
carpenters,  have  given  up  the  old  system  of  indentured 
apprentices. 

Every  convention  of  the  Federation  reiterates  the  pro¬ 
test  against  the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  any  way 
which  brings  it  into  serious  competition  with  free  labor. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  contract  system  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  which  permits 
mining  corporations  and  other  private  contractors  to 
hire  convicts.  The  attitude  of  the  more  intelligent  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Federation  is  stated  in  the  report  of  a  special 
committee  on  convict  labor  to  the  1897  convention. 
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The  committee  recognized  that  to  preserve  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  convict,  and  to  reform  him,  he  must 
be  employed  at  some  productive  occupation,  but  pro¬ 
posed  the  following  state  regulation  of  prison  work  to 
prevent  the  product  of  convict  labor  from  coming  into 
competition  with  the  product  of  free  workmen. 

“  I.  Convict  labor  shall  be  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  articles  as  are  needed  in  the  state  prisons 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  also  in  raising  farm  and 
garden  produce  for  these  institutions. 

“  2.  All  these  industries  shall  be  carried  on  by  hand 
labor. 

“3.  The  convicts  shall  only  work  eight  hours  a  day.” 

These  regulations  were  endorsed  by  the  convention. 
The  committee  also  commended  the  system  of  convict 
labor  recently  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  forbidding  the 
use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  providing  that  not 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  any  one  trade.  Most  states,  however,  have  not 
yet  adopted  these  restrictive  laws.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  competition  of  prison-made  goods  from  these  states, 
the  Federation  favors  a  national  law  forbidding  the  sale 
of  the  products  of  convict  labor  of  a  state  in  any  other 
state. 

Two  classes  of  immigrants,  Chinese  laborers  and  alien 
laborers  who  come  to  America  under  contract,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  opposed  by  the  Federation.  Since  the  date 
when  this  immigration  was  forbidden  by  law,  trade  un¬ 
ionists  have  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  see  that 
the  law  is  strictly  enforced.  On  the  broader  question  of 
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the  further  restriction  of  immigration,  the  opinion  of 
trade  unionists  represented  in  the  Federation  has  under¬ 
gone  a  great  change.  Until  1897,  the  conventions  voted 
that  no  further  restriction  was  necessary,  but  in  that 
year  when  the  question  was  submitted  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  members  of  all  trade  unions  affiliated  with 
the  Federation,  eighty-four  per  cent,  of  those  voting  fa¬ 
vored  “  a  reasonable  measure  of  restriction  on  the  lines 
of  the  educational  test  as  contained  in  the  Lodge  bill.  ” 
The  more  characteristic  arguments  advanced  by  trade 
unionists  for  this  restriction  are  that  the  immigrants, 
particularly  when  they  are  of  a  different  race  and  lower 
standard  of  living,  swell  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed 
and  in  other  ways  render  the  organization  of  trade  unions 
more  difficult,  and  thus  keep  down  wages.  Nevertheless, 
a  minority  in  the  Federation  sharply  opposes  further  re¬ 
striction  of  immigration. 

A  series  of  resolutions  relate  to  labor  bureaus  and  sta¬ 
tistics  of  labor.  The  early  conventions  urged  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
After  this  was  attained  in  1884,  the  convention  under¬ 
took  to  promote  the  establishment  of  similar  bureaus  in 
the  individual  states,  thirty-three  of  which  exist  to-day. 
These  bureaus  are  especially  requested  to  investigate  “  the 
influence  of  labor  organizations  upon  the  moral  and  ma¬ 
terial  welfare,  both  of  the  wage-workers  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  ”  At  present  the  Federation  faVors 
the  control  of  the  United  States  census  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor ;  and  also  wishes  the  head  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment  to  have  a  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
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In  only  one  way  does  the  Federation  ask  Congress  to 
interfere  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  ;  it 
demands  a  change  in  the  present  patent  laws.  A  new 
invention,  argue  the  majority  of  the  Federation,  should 
bring  profit,  first  to  the  inventor,  and  then  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole ;  but  our  present  patent  system  pro¬ 
motes  monopoly  by  enabling  a  few  capitalists  to  obtain 
exclusive  control  of  an  invention.  The  remedy  proposed 
by  the  Federation  is  such  a  change  in  the  patent  laws 
that  while  the  inventor  is  secured  his  reward,  the  use  of 
the  patented  improvements  are  to  be  free  to  all.  The 
Federation  has  failed  to  show,  however,  what  form  of 
law  would  accomplish  this  refonn. 

Conciliation,  and  arbitration,  so  far  as  it  is  voluntary, 
are  favored  by  the  Federation  as  means  of  settling  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes.  Previous  to  1890  the  Federation  gavfe 
this  subject  little  attention,  although  it  favored  the  law 
passed  by  Congress  in  1888  to  facilitate  arbitration  of 
disputes  between  workmen  and  employers  on  interstate 
railways.  Compulsory  arbitration  in  any  form  is  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  by  the  Federation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrator  might  compel  employees  to 
work  against  their  will.  The  Federation  has  opposed 
the  various  railroad  arbitration  bills  which  have  been 
considered  by  Congress  since  the  Chicago  strike  of  1893, 
including  the  bill  which  became  law  in  May,  1898. 
This  bill  contained  limiting  clauses  which  gained  for  it 
the  support  of  the  five  trade  unions  of  railroad  employees. 
The  Federation  feared,  however,  that  the  courts  would 
so  interpret  these  clauses  as  to  compel  employees  to 
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work  against  their  will.  This  it  thought  would  be 
especially  likely  to  happen  if  the  railroad  corporations 
should  make  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
to  submit  their  disputes  to  arbitration  a  conditon  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

Although  the  Federation  has  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  voluntary  arbitration,  a  striking  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  arbitration  even  in  this  limited  form  is  apparent. 
This  lukewarmness,  which  is  easily  misinterpreted,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  workmen  prefer  the  settlement 
of  disputes,  not  by  arbitration,  but  by  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  employer  and  a  committee  of  workmen.  The 
executive  council  of  the  Federation  is  frequently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  adjusting  trade  disputes  by  conferences  with 
the  employers.  A  strong  trade  union  prefers  to  conduct 
its  own  case  rather  than  to  submit  the  question  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  Under  the  latter  course,  the  conditions  under 
which  its  members  shall  work  are  determined  by  an 
outsider, — a  principle  which  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  workmen.  Nevertheless,  when  conferences  have 
been  tried  and  have  proved  unsuccessful,  even  strong 
trade  unions  favor  arbitration  as  a  last  resort. 

To  appreciate  the  success  of  the  Federation  in  secur¬ 
ing  labor  legislation  one  has  only  to  consider  how  com¬ 
pletely  the  laws  demanded  by  its  first  convention  in 
1881  have  been  attained.*  This  convention  demanded 
the  enforcement  of  the  national  eight-hour  law  for 

'  Prior  to  1881  the  number  of  national  labor  laws  was  small.  Sev¬ 
eral  laws  regulated  the  treatment  of  seamen  ;  and  a  law  of  1869, 
which  was  not  enforced,  provided  that  eight  hours  should  constitute 
a  day’s  work  for  government  workmen. 
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government  employees,  and  the  passage  of  national  laws 
to  permit  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  to  protect 
American  industry,  and  to  exclude  Chinese  laborers, 
and  foreign  laborers  brought  to  this  country  under  con¬ 
tract.  Every  one  of  these  demands  was  fulfilled  before 
1886.  Since  that  time  the  Federation  has  been  active 
in  securing, — to  mention  only  the  more  important 
national  laws  ‘ — a  series  of  amendments  which  greatly 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  and 
the  alien  contract  labor  act,  the  extension  of  the  eight- 
hour  law  for  government  employees  to  letter-carriers 
and  to  the  employees  of  government  contractors,  an  act 
for  the  protection  of  the  wages  of  seamen,  an  act  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  contract  system  of  convict  labor  for  con¬ 
victs  in  federal  prisons,  an  act  to  facilitate  arbitration 
on  interstate  railroads,  an  act  to  compel  the  use  of  auto¬ 
matic  couplers  on  interstate  railroads,  and  an  act  mak¬ 
ing  Labor  Day  a  legal  holiday  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  While  no  single  labor  organization  can  claim  ex¬ 
clusive  credit  for  any  one  of  these  laws,  the  Federation 
has  played  a  prominent  and  sometimes  a  decisive  part 
in  their  attainment. 

During  the  last  decade  workmen  have  begun  to  chafe 
under  certain  restraints  imposed  by  the  government  and 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  At  present  a  national 
law  to  forbid  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen 
in  factories,  mines,  or  shops,  or  to  fix  uniform  hours  of 
work  even  for  women  and  children  would  be  unconsti- 

*  For  the  text  of  all  national  and  state  labor  laws  see  Labor  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  Second  Special  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mis.sioner  of  Labor,  second  edition,  1896. 
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tutional.  The  Federation  favors  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  such  as  was  proposed  in  the  recent  Lover¬ 
ing  bill  to  permit  Congress  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women  and  children  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  legislation  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  led  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  in  1897,  to  demand  amendments  to  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Staces  and  of  the  several  states  to  de¬ 
prive  the  courts  of  power  to  set  aside  “  laws  duly  enact¬ 
ed  by  the  people.”  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
working  class  share  in  the  prevalent  reverence  for  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  use  of  militia  or  of  United  States  troops  to  keep 
order  during  strikes,  and  above  all  the  increasing  use  of 
injunctions  as  a  means  of  interference  in  labor  disputes 
have  resulted,  in  the  minds  of  the  workmen,  in  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  deep  distrust  of  the  government,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  courts.  This  distrust,  to  an  extent  un¬ 
known  in  the  United  States  before,  is  shown  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  re.solutions  of  protest  recently  passed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor.  Although  workmen  hav’e 
always  disliked  the  use  of  troops  to  keep  order  during 
strikes,  the  strongest  resolution  passed  by  the  Federation 
on  this  subject  before  1896  went  no  further  than  to  urge 
that  officers  of  the  militia  should  be  men  friendly  to  the 
working  classes.  A  resolution  proposed  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  1896,  however,  recommended  trade  unions  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  enlistment  of  their  members  in  the  state, 
national  guard.  This  re.solution  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  committee 
to  which  it  was  referred. 
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The  Federation  has  always  favored  the  repeal  of  the 
so-called  conspiracy  laws,  that  is,  “  all  laws  whose  object 
is  to  deny  to  working  people  the  free  exercise  of  their 
rights  to  organize  and  be  represented  by  committees  or 
agents  of  their  own  selection  in  dealing  with  employers 
of  labor  in  relation  to  matters  of  wages  or  other  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  labor  shall  be  performed.”  Thus  the 
Federation  demands  an  amendment  to -the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law,  to  exempt  trade  unions  from  the  provision 
that  combinations  in  restraint  of  inter-state  trade  are 
illegal. 

The  trade  unionist’s  distrust  of  the  government  cen¬ 
ters  in  his  opposition  to  “court-made  law,”  by  which  he 
means  the  recent  extensive  use  of  both  mandatory  and 
restraining  injunctions  by  courts  of  equity  as  a  means  of 
interfering  in  labor  disputes.  He  feels  that  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  change  in  the  law  has  been  made,  not  by  Congress, 
but  by  a  few  judges.  This  feeling  of  distrust  is  height¬ 
ened  by  a  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  the  judges,  who, 
trade  unionists  charge,  have  favored  the  employer  at  the 
expense  of  the  workman.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  protests  against  interference  by  the  courts  in 
strikes  where  no  destruction  of  property  or  lo.ss  of  life  is 
occasioned  by  the  strikers,  and  requests  Congress  to  set 
a  limit  to  the  use  of  injunctions.  As  yet  no  law  on  this 
subject  has  been  passed,  although  three  bills  have  been 
considered  by  Congress.  One,  providing  that  officers  of 
organizations  of  labor,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  injunction  proceedings,  passed  the 
Senate  in  1896.  Another,  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
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1897,  provided  for  trial  by  jury  in  contempt  proceedings 
for  violation  of  an  injunction.  The  third  bill,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  in  1896,  was  most  satisfactory 
to  the  Federation.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  made  it 
unlawful  for  any  court  to  issue  a  restraining  order 
against  any  labor  organization,  its  officers  or  members, 
in  any  manner  affecting  their  full  freedom  peacefully  to 
quit  the  service  of  any  person  or  corporation  at  any  time. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discu.ss  how  far  the  courts 

ve  given  the  workmen  just  ground  for  suspicion. 
The  wisdom  of  the  recent  use  of  the  injunction  in 
labor  disputes — at  best  a  remedy  of  doubtful  efficacy — is 
open  to  serious  question,  however,  on  the  broader  ground 
of  public  policy.  Want  of  confidence  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  among  a  large  class  of  the  community,  were  it 
allowed  to  become  permanent,  might  prove  a  grav'^e 
danger  to  democratic  institutions. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  activity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  in  securing  state  interference 
in  the  form  of  labor  legislation  suggests  the  questions  of 
the  relation  of  the  Federation  to  political  parties  and  to 
socialism.  The  Federation  has  constantly  refused  to 
commit  itself  to  any  political  party.  There  is  an  obvi¬ 
ous  distinction  between  this  special  form  of  political  ac¬ 
tion  and  political  action  in  the  sense  of  the  promotion 
of  any  legislation  which  the  working  class  desire.  The 
Federation,  standing  not  for  political  but  for  industrial 
unity,  takes  the  same  position  in  regard  to  current 
political  questions  as  any  other  business  organization. 
It  recommends '  its  members  to  cast  their  votes,  inde- 
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pendently  of  party,  for  the  candidate  who  is  most  likely  to 
promote  their  interests.  Twice,  however,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  has,  by  implication,  given  its  support  to  a  political 
party.  The  platform  adopted  by  the  first  convention  in 
i88i  contained  a  plank  in  favor  of  “full  protection  to 
American  industry,  ”  but  the  next  convention  almost  un¬ 
animously  repealed  this  provision,  and  issued  a  mani¬ 
festo  discountenancing  political  action  by  trade  unions. 
As  early  as  1893  the  Federation  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one.  When  in  1896  the  question  of  free  coinage  be¬ 
came  a  .sharply  defined  party  issue,  the  Federation  re¬ 
affirmed  its  position,  with  the  qualification  that  it  did 
“  not  in  any  degree  endorse  any  political  party  that  may 
have  made  free  coinage  a  partisan  political  question.” 

Since  1890  some  socialist  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  worked  persistently  to  secure 
its  support  for  the  principle  of  socialism,  and  for  the 
Socialist  Labor  party.  The  resulting  debates  in  the 
conventions  of  1890  and  1894,  which  are  printed  in 
full,  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  attitude  of  trade 
union  workmen  toward  socialism.'  In  1890  the  discus¬ 
sion  turned  on  the  proposed  admission  of  a  branch  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  party  to  membership  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  By  a  more  than  three  quarters  vote,  the  Federa- 

'  (i)  A  Discussion  at  the  Detroit  Convention,  1890  :  Should  a  char¬ 
ter  be  issued  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  a  Central  Labor 
Union  which  has  a  Political  Party  represented  therein  ? 

(2)  A  verbatim  Report  of  the  Discussion  on  the  Political  Program, 
at  the  Denver  Convention,  1894.  Both  pamphlets  are  published  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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tion  decided  to  adhere  to  the  principle  which  it  had  al¬ 
ways  maintained,  that  it  was  an  organization  exclusively 
of  trade  unionists,  and  refused  to  admit  socialist  organi¬ 
zations  as  such.  Individual  socialists  who  are  also 
members  of  trade  unions,  are  never  discriminated  against. 

In  1894  the  Federation  more  decisively  refused  to 
commit  itself  to  socialism.  The  socialist  delegates 
urged  the  convention  to  adopt  the  political  pro¬ 
gram  which  had  just  been  adopted  by  the  unusually 
radical  British  Trade  Union  Congress  of  1893.  A 
majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  Federation  convention 
refused  however  to  endorse  the  socialistic  section  of  this 
program,  which  proposed  “  the  collective  ownership  by 
the  people  of  all  means  of  production  and  distribution.”* 
Two  distinct  arguments  influenced  this  vote.  One  sec¬ 
tion  of  trade  unionists  oppose  socialism  in  any  form 
and  feel  that  the  powers  of  government  should  rather 
be  restricted  than  increa.sed.  A  considerable  number 
of  delegates  who  believed  more  or  less  vaguely  in  the 
principle  of  socialism,  nevertheless  voted  against  its  en¬ 
dorsement  by  the  Federation  on  opportunist  grounds. 
Several  trade  unions  had  threatened  to  secede  from  the 
Federation  if  it  considered  such  ‘  questions  of  a  specula¬ 
tive  character,’  and  these  delegates  felt  that,  in. the 
present  stage  of  the  American  labor  movement,  the 
preservation  of  a  united  trade  unionism  was  of  the  first 
importance.* 

*  The  more  recent  British  trade  union  congresses  have  not  continued 
this  declaration.  Sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  delegates  of  the  congress 
of  1894  voted  against.it. 

’Trade  union  workmen  who  are  also  socialists  now  take  one  of 
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three  courses.  Many  continue  as  members  of  the  trade  unions  and 
endeavor  to  win  the  Federation  over  to  socialism.  Since  1890  this 
group  has  been  represented  by  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  the  conventions.  Others  believe  that  the  best  interests  of 
trade  unionism  demand  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  it  should  not 
concern  itself  with  socialism.  A  third  group  of  more  dogmatic  social¬ 
ists  join  a  branch  of  the  Socialist  Trades  and  Labor  Alliance,  which 
was  founded  in  1895  under  the  auspices  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party. 
This  organization,  while  numerically  insignificant,  (it  claims  a  total 
membership  of  but  thirty  thousand),  nevertheless  brings  another  ele¬ 
ment  of  discord  into  the  labor  movement  by  its  bitter  opposition  to 
the  old  trade  unions,  which  it  was  designed  to  supe*‘sede. 


CONCLUSION, 


Although  the  chief  object  of  the  foregoing  account 
ha.s  been  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  working  of  the 
chief  American  labor  organization,  and  through  this,  of 
the  way  of  thinking  of  American  workingmen,  a  few 
words  as  to  the  future  may  not  be  out  of  place.  One 
feels  diffident  in  assuming  the  role  of  prophet,  especially 
in  regard  to  such  uncertain  institutions  as  labor  organi¬ 
zations  ;  yet  it  is  precisely  the  question  of  what  part 
American  labor  organizations  will  play  in  the  future 
which  lends  the  chief  interest  to  such  an  inquiry  as  this. 
For  the  immediate  future,  two  questions  are  of  first  im¬ 
portance  :  Are  American  workingmen  likely  to  become 
socialists  ?  and,  will  the  Federation  prove  less  ephemeral 
than  the  similar  labor  organizations  which  it  has  super¬ 
seded  ? 

The  experience  of  Germany,  France,  Australia,  and 
recently  even  of  England,  all  point  to  a  strong  tendency 
among  workingmen  of  these  countries  to  unite  in  a 
workingmen’s  party  based  on  the  principles  of  socialism. 
The  workmen  of  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  looking  almost  exclusively  to  trade  union  ac¬ 
tion  as  the  chief  means  of  improving  their  condition.  I 
use  the  term  trade  union  action  to  include  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  the  use  of  the  union  label,  and  the  promotion 
of  labor  legislation,  but  to  exclude  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  workingmen’s  party. 
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The  majority  of  trade  union  workmen  have  clearly 
refused  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party.  Believing  with  president  Gompers  that  the  trade 
union  is  the  historic  and  natural  form  of  working-class 
organization,  they  resist  any  such  rival  method  of  organ¬ 
ization,  certain  to  disrupt  the  unions.  This  feeling  of 
resistance  toward  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  is  intensified 
by  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  party  leaders  to  the  trade 
unions.  The  American  workingman  is  above  all  things 
a  ‘  practical  ’  man.  He  is  little  influenced  by  the  theo¬ 
retical  considerations  of  socialism,  and  chooses  that  form 
of  organization  which  will  accomplish  something  for 
him  at  once.  Trade  unions  prosper,  then,  because  work¬ 
men  believe  that  they  produce  immediate  practical  re¬ 
sults  in  the  shape  of  favorable  legislation,  shorter  hours, 
and  better  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  repre¬ 
sents  a  movement  among  a  small  minority  of  our  work¬ 
men,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  the  United 
States,  in  favor  of  Marxian  socialism.  A  true  estimate 
of  the  present  status  of  socialism  in  the  United  States 
must  also  recognize  the  widespread,  though  vague,  ele¬ 
ment  of  socialistic  ways  of  thinking  which  is  creeping 
into  the  minds  of  people  who  are  by  no  means  avowed 
socialists. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  recent  trade  union 
movement  is  the  rapidly  increasing  influence  of  socialism. 
It  is  true  that  socialists  are  still  in  a  minority  in  the 
Federation ;  but  before  1890  socialism  was  scarcely  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  conventions,  and  the  social  philosophy  on 
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which  the  policy  of  the  Federation  was  then  based  was 
much  more  akin  to  the  individualist  philosophy  of  the 
American  employer  than  to  socialism.  The  increasing 
feeling  of  unrest  among  American  workingmen  has  in¬ 
deed  begun  to  assume  a  political  aspect  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  certain  demands  of  the  Populist  Party  and  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  Yet  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  the  majority  of  workingmen  of  this  generation  will 
hold  aloof  from  any  socialist  party  for  two  reasons  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Some  fear  that  such  a  party  would 
weaken  the  influence  of  trade  unions,  and  others  are  op¬ 
posed  on  principle  to  any  considerable  extension  of  the 
functions  of  the  state. 

Any  judgment  of  the  future  of  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  based  on  its  past  history, 
must  be  tempered  by  the  consideration  that  in  many 
trades  the  movement  is  still  in  an  early  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  American  trade  unions  have  much  greater 
obstacles  to  successful  organization  to  overcome,  than 
English  trade  unions  to-day.  The  wide  expanse  of  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  United  States,  the  large  number  of  Amer¬ 
ican  workmen  who  frequently  move  from  place  to  place, 
the  extreme  race  differences  among  the  workmen — many 
of  whom  know  nothing  of  working  class  organization — 
all  make  comprehensive  trade  union  organization 
peculiarly  difficult.  In  the  face  of  such  obstacles  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  American  trade  union  movement, 
as  a  whole,  is  still  in  an  uncertain  stage.  These  gen¬ 
eral  difficulties,  and  also  the  existence  of  the  powerful 
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rival  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  have  re¬ 
tarded  the  growth  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  Federation  may 
endure.  The  continued  success  of  the  similar  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  since  1868 
augurs  favorably  for  the  future  of  the  Federation.  In 
its  early  years  the  Federation  followed  the  model  of  the 
Congress  very  closely,  and  like  it,  confined  its  activity 
to  the  promotion  of  labor  legislation.  As  the  Federa¬ 
tion  won  the  confidence  of  the  trade  unions,  however,  it 
gradually  extended  its  activities  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  itself  more  helpful,  and  therefore  more  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  unions.  It  did  what  it  could  to  guide 
their  development ;  it  lent  a  hand  in  the  administration 
of  the  boycott  and  of  the  union  label ;  *  it  levied  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  support  of  the  eight-hour  strike  of  1890  ; 
and  it  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  eight-hour  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  While  moderately  extend¬ 
ing  its  powers,  the  Federation  has  always  used  great 
caution,  however,  in  first  obtaining  the  general  consent 
of  the  trade  unions.  Because  of  the  greater  scope  of  its 
activities,  the  Federation  to-day  exercises  a  somewhat 
greater  power  of  leadership  than  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress. 

The  form  of  organization  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  excellently  adapted  to  a  combination  of 
national  trade  unions.  In  return  for  slight  sacrifices — 
either  of  money  contributions  or  of  independence — from 
the  unions,  it  renders  great  benefits.  One  can  but  ad- 

*The  trade  union  label  is  wholly  of  American  origin.  It  was  first 
discussed  at  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  in  1893. 
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mire  the  persistency  with  which  the  Federation  has  re¬ 
fused  to  swerve  from  its  central  purpose,  the  advance- 
I  ment  of  a  more  permanent  unity  in  the  trade  union 
I  world.  It  has  never  extended  its  powers  unduly,  either 
1  by  encroaching  on  the  rights  reserv'ed  to  its  units,  or  by 
involving  itself  in  politics. 

Another  element  of  permanence  in  the  Federation  is 
the  number  of  more  experienced  labor  leaders  in  its 
councils.  Sotne  of  these  leaders  have  been  men  of  great 
executive  ability,  such  as  Mr.  Stras.ser  who,  as  president 
of  the  Cigar  Makers’  Union,  built  up  in  this  union  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  insurance  under  which  over  three  million  dollars 
has  been  paid  out  in  benefits.  Experience  has  made  most 
of  these  leaders  relatively  conservative,  and  they  exercise 
a  strong  steadying  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
Federation.  Largely  owing  to  their  influence,  the  Fed¬ 
eration  has  avoided  the  three  chief  mistakes  which 
led  to  the  downfall  of  its  predecessors, — secrecy  of  or¬ 
ganization,  over-centralization  of  power,  and  political 
action. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  however,  is  the  large  degree  in  which  it  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  working  class.  Workmen  naturally 
look  to  the  organization  which  has  already  done  much 
to  bring  order  into  the  American  trade  union  world,  to 
advance  the  movement  for  shorter  hours,  and  to  secure 
im  portant  labor  legislation,  for  similar  help  in  the  future. 
It  is  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  many 
workmen  also  look  for  leadership  and  assistance  in  the 
difficult  work  of  organizing  unskilled  and  women  work- 
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